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the American continents, and the United States
remained as intent as ever on preventing any op-
portunity for their gaining admittance. One such
contingency, though perhaps a remote one, was the
possibility of a rival canal, for there are other isth-
muses than that of Panama which might be pierced
with the aid of modern resources of capital and
genius. To prevent any such action was not selfish
on the part of the United States, for the American
canal was to have an open door, and there was no
economic justification for another seaway from the
Atlantic to the Pacific.

There might, however, be some temptation in
the political and military influence which such a
prospective second canal could exert. Negotia-
tions were begun, therefore, with all the transcon-
tinental powers of Central America, offering liberal
compensation for the control of all possible canal
routes. These negotiations have been long drawn
out and are only lately coming to fruition. They
have served, however, to taboo all projects by other
nations, and one of these treaties negotiated with
Colombia, but not yet ratified, holds out the pros-
pect of winning back her friendship which was
so seriously alienated by the recognition of the
republic of Panama by the United States.